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PREFACE 

George Alexander Wheelock was bom in 1816, 
and has passed his life in Keene, N. H. He graduated 
from JIarvard College in the class of 1836. He has 
never married^ but lived for many years in the family 
of his sister, Mrs. John Henry Elliot, and later in the 
family of his nephew, William H. Elliot, in the house 
on Main Street which is referred to in the poem called 
the " I-arge, Yellow House." The " Golden Wedding " 
was that of Mr. and Mrs. John Elliot, grandparents of 
W. H. Elliot, which took place in the same house about 
fifty years ago. 

Mr. Wheelock has spent his life in the study of 
natural history, geolpgy, and botany, and has thor- 
oughly explored the region of Cheshire County. He 
was for many years chairman of the School Committee 
of Keene, and has always taken a great interest in the 
schools, teachers, and individual scholars. 

"Thanksgiving Day" refers to the marriage of his 
niece, Emily Elliot (now Mrs. Tucker Daland), and her 
trip abroad. 
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PREFACE 

" Silent Way " was a beautiful wooded lane just south 
of Keene Village, and a favorite walk. Reference is here 
made to the cutting away of the trees, leaving it simply 
a bare road. Mr. Wheelock gave a park to the town of 
Keene, and has planted it with many varieties of trees and 
flowers with his own hands. He was an enthusiastic 
skater, and the " Gray-haired Skater " was suggested by 
his skating at an advanced age. His niece and nephew 
have country houses at Nelson, N. H., near Breed's Pond. 
" Nelson Sketches " describes that country. Gad Newell 
was a well-known preacher in Nelson, who is buried 
in the old graveyard near their houses. Julia, John, 
Rosamond, Elliot, and Alice are his great-nephews and 
nieces. 
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THE CRICKET 

The nimble cricket tunes his lyre 
To join the great autumnal choir , 
Which, through the land where'er we go, 
Outnumbers all the sounds we know. 

Along each slope of mountain chain. 
Each open glade and grassy plain. 
By stream and lake and ocean strand, 
Is heard at night this cricket band. 

We 're wont to say the cricket sings. 
But all his chirp is in his wings. 
Which seem too small to use in flight. 
But serve to voice his heart's delight. 

For that same hand hath tuned his wings 
That tuned ** the harp of thousand strings ; " 
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THE CRICKET 

And love can plead in any tongue. 
With any harp that Efe hath strung. 

Full moons attend this cricket band 
O'er all the fields throughout the land. 
And softly light each hill and glade, 
While these black harpists serenade. 



SHOWERS IN KEENE 

We come when we list and go where we will ; 

We threaten the valley from over West Hill ; 

We march on the river with clouds all abreast. 

And the swords of the lightnings flash high in the west. 

With thunder and lightning we raise quite a breeze; 

We slam all the blinds and bend all the trees. 

Pitch on your hay and climb on your load I 

T is time you were off and well on the road. 

The girl runs out to save the clothes ; 

You can't catch your hat, — away it goes I 

See how the oxen improve their pace, 

And down the street the horses race I 

There goes a limb from the elm in the park I 

T will take long years to hide that mark. 

Now down the eaves the torrents pour ; 

Just see the spouts ! the gutters nm o'er ; 

The Square is all one spattered puddle, 

And Main Street drains are all a muddle. 

But here comes the man on the load of hay ! 

" Not much of a shower ! ** he seems to say. 
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SHOWERS IN KEENE 

'Mid rolling thunders and lightning's flash 

It strikes quite near, with an awful crash. 

Now look through the window ! — just over the way 

Is Joslin's bam, quite full of hay. 

The smoke pours out, — the bells are ringing, 

And down the street the men are stringing. 

The bam will bum in half an hour, — 

The mischief is done ; and gone — the shower ; 

The sun shines out, through its drifting screen, 

While Nature shifts her varied scene. 

See the rainbows now ! a double crown I 

Iris smiles, while falls the curtain down. 



Vj 

THE CLOSED GENTIAN 

At Floral shows, most flowers display 
Their charms in some coquettish way ; 
And strange what styles they seem to invent. 
As if display were all they meant. 

The autumn gentians in fringes drest 

Seem even vainer than the rest ; 

But this unopening tent of blue 

Most clearly means — no peeping through. 

Tissues so fine and tints so rare 
Are only used for gala wear ; 
Some floral rite is surely meant 
To pass unseen within this tent. 

Five stamens stand around and wait 
This happiest scene in gentian fate. 
A wedding sure, or something kin, 
For life's best gifts await within. 
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THE CLOSED GENTIAN 

Beneath this tent of deepest blue. 
Festooned with silks of lighter hue, 
The password of life to the germ is given, 
That deepest secret under heaven. 



THE DRAGON-FLY 

Living in water, biding his time, 
Walking so slowly over the slime. 
Strange is that creature, strangest of things, 
Down in the water waiting for wings. 
Climbing the rushes and casting his skin, 
Drying his wings so gauzy and thin. 
Off in the air he is suddenly starting. 
Stopping a moment and suddenly darting. 

Eating his food it matters not where. 
Flying or resting, stopping mid air ; 
Hawking for gnats, snatching at flies. 
Nothing escapes his multiple eyes. 
Four are his wings and always extended. 
Never once folded though life may be ended. 
Children oft dread this fly of ill omen. 
Fearing some sting from his lengthy abdomen. 

Hawk of the pool 1 skimming the water. 
Darting o'er sedges, giving no quarter, 
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THE DRAGON-FLY 

Even your name is a bad reputation, 
Dragon or devil of insect creation. 
Harmless to all but mosquitos and flies, 
Catch me this insect of multiple eyes. 
Shining in armor so polished and bright. 
Flashing in air like a jewel in flight. 
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WALKS ABOUT KEENE 

Full many years I loved to roam 

These woods and hills in sight of home ; 

Their cliflf-crowned heights and boulder-strewn vales, 

With fern-hidden walls and sidehill trails ; 

Where ovenbirds sing in pine-tree groves, 

And trilliums wait for him who roves. 

Each bird and insect and bee-loving tree 

Had a charm of its own, — a story for me. 

Grand Nature has many a galleried hall. 

Pictures unnumbered, surprises for all. 

Wild, wooded glens I love to tread. 
Where scream the hawks high overhead ; 
Black birches climb the cliflf's wet face. 
And storm-broken giants still tower in place ; 
Smooth paths lead on with no design, 
And mushrooms adorn the carpets of pine. 
There drums the partridge, fearless and lone. 
And squirrels drop the scales of the cone. 
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WALKS ABOUT KEENE 

The High bridge came within my rounds ; 
The proud arch repeated my vowel sounds. 
Terraces I like, riverbanks too, 
Thickets and sedges to wander through, — 
Parks of elms and maple glades 
Where ostrich ferns enjoy the shades. 
Up squawks the heron and flies on before ; 
And sandpipers teeter along the shore. 
The dog pursues in furious chase 
Some brooding bird that pretends to race. 
The switch-tail cows, with heads to the ground. 
Must all look up while Bob is round. 
The muskrat loves the well-shaded nook. 
And dives for the tender grass ; while I look 
He floats along the willowy shore. 
Then dives again for his underground door. 

Sometimes at mom I start with the dog. 
While all the town is deep in fog ; 
Lost elms emerge from vapors dense 
While children of mist are striking their tents. 
We climb along West Mountain's side 
'Mid quartzite crags where conies hide ; 
Or study the cliffs in deep, shady dells 
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WALKS ABOUT KEENE 

Where murmur sweet waters in pebbly wells, 
Tall lycopods lift their clubs in the shade. 
And tables of stone with mosses are laid ; 
Fern-woven mantles hang drooping down 
From rock-follen ruins and cliffs that frown. 
And lo, a&r, a bugle horn, — 
That sweetest bird of forest bom. 

When waters are high and ducks take wing, 
I stroll as feur as mineral spring. 
Or turn aside to well-known bogs ; 
I walk feur out on moss-grown logs ; 
Tall larches and spruces crowd thickly around. 
And pitcher-plant leaves and sphagniuns abound. 
Here blooms rhodora and Labrador tea ; 
Pitchers are death to insects ; I see 
Strange wings and heads and, strange mishap, 
A crimson newt died in the trap. 
Here slowly decay long-buried pines. 
And o'er their mould the snowberry twines. 
The jay's blue feathers, scattered about. 
Betray the murderous owl. No doubt 
Struggling birds and cries of fear 
Have startled the silent thickets here. 
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WALKS ABOUT KEENE 

On far sidehills great boulders I know, -r 
Old friends of mine, long years ago. 
Four score I knew that took their name 
From far Ascutney, whence they came ; 
On high Mine ledge, on Basset Hill — 
Great glacier boulders, — I love them still. 
Batchelder's stairs have also a story ; 
The mad chase — the flight and escape of a Tory. 
How grand that rock near the schoolhouse door 1 
Gilsum's great gift. Never before 
Teacher like that. Proud children they 
Who climbed that rock in noon-day play I 
The schokrs of famous Gilsum town 
Long have held in great renown 
The bear's den. Their shouts below 
Startled the woods, long years ago. 
And down Glen Ellen's rocky steeps 
The waters rushed with laughing leaps, 
When I was young. And Beaver-brook Falls — 
How high they seemed ! How high the rock walls ! 
How often I skirted the slopes of Beech Hill ! 
And lingered to hear the whippoorwill ! 
Or went to see the oven-bird's nest, — 
The drift rocks — Jumbo, and the rest. 
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WALKS ABOUT KEENE 

Grand Surry Mountain's highest trail 
Overlooks Ashudofs narrow vale ; 
There the wild fox oft turned to look back 
While Kingsbury's hound was on his track. 
There leaped the gray squirrel from tree to tree ; 
And there the lone pond so pleasing to me. 

How happy that day when all of us went 
To Bodwell's quarry ! On rocks intent — 
Teacher and pupils. Great derricks stood there ; 
Long cables of wire cut the clear air ; 
The girls in groups ; the boys up high 
Along the ledges, or standing by 
Some white quartz seam. Crystals hold izst, — 
But all were saved or smashed at last. 

At mom the goshawk wheels and screams 
O'er Cresson's crags ; the sunlight gleams 
On Huggins' heights ; its cliffs look o'er 
The island pond — the boats on the shore. 
Cresson and Caesar have not forgot 
The squawSy the shad and soapstone pot. 

To far Gray's Hill I 've sometimes strayed, 
I sought each summit glen and glade, 
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WALKS ABOUT KEENE 

Joined the gay scholars — saw them all 

Around the glacier waterfall. 

How proud the hills in seasons of shows I 

How ferns display their buttons in rows I 

Daughters of Iris gay mantles unfold, 

And dance m woodlands m crimson and gold. 

I love the late asters, and hazel blooms — 

Great maple trees — the hemlocks' dark rooms 

The snowy woods — the trails of mice — 

The brooks and shiners under ice — 

The frozen glitter of Nature's tears 

Lights a long vista of eighty years. 

His heart is hard who never grieves 

To rustle through November leaves. 

To see great flakes come down from above. 

And whiten the trees on hills we love. 

One thinks how snows will whirl at will, 

O'er a frozen grave on a gravel hill. 

This story must end. Some sunny day. 
This friend of birds will fly away ; 
No more look oflf from high-arched bridge, 
Nor climb to gaze from Monument ridge. 
No mosses, nor lichens, nor bones bring home,- 
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WALKS ABOUT KEENE 

This tree-loving man will cease to roam. 
Still will linger the sunset hours ; 
The sky will clear from rainbow showers ; 
And girls in hammocks will still recline 
Beneath the drooping, five-fingered vine. 
High in her nest will the oriole swing. 
And all day long the vireo sing. 
This bard will haunt some vale or hill. 
Forever to sing whippoorwill. 



THE NATURALIST 

" Who 's that man with grizzled beard. 
Who loiters along the streets, 
And stops to look at birds ? He talks 
To children whom he meets." 

I Ve seen him, — both hands in a ditch ; 

He bottles the slippery slime. 
He turns up stones and fallen logs ; 

I 've seen him many a time. 

His trails branch off to bleaching bones, 
To hedgehog cliffs and horses* graves ; 

Carrion beetles, snails, lichens. 
Ringbones and puffballs he saves. 

He talks of Darwin and missing links, — 
Believes that monstrous feible, — 

Would make us out a tribe of monkeys. 
If science were only able. 
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THE NATURAUST 

Fresh-water clams squirt in his pockets ; 

Toads hop out in pairs ; 
He loses half ; — and salamanders 

Escape him unawares. 

Skulls, black snakes, and snapping turtles 
Make up his precious treasure. 

The well-cleaned bones cast up by owls 
Delight him beyond measure. 

He haunts the pools of teeters and herons, 

And pokes in the lily-beds ; 
He tracks across the Swanzey sands 

For Indian arrow-heads. 

I saw him open the elephant's heart. 
And saw the valves and strings 

Inside ; what mighty veins and pulses ! 
Hearts are wonderful things. 

They say he had a woman's arm 

Bleaching upon a shed ; 
He called it " the manus of a dear.'* 

I think he 's out of his head. 
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MY COCOONS 

A CREEPER came winding down a tree. 
Then round and round and up went he. 

He looked in the cracks of the bark. 
The day was short and snowy and cold, 

And he picked around till dark. 

Never quite still, but sudden in flight ; 
His back was slaty, his breast was white ; 

And what a pleasing voice I 
He talked to himself, but did not sing ; 
And when he found a very nice thing, 

I thought I heard him rejoice. 

" I Ve climbed the trees of Quebec," he said ; 
" I 've lived in Portland and Marblehead ; 
And searched the trees of knowledge. 
But Keene 's the place, for creepers at least ; 
Great silk cocoons for many a feast, — 
A prize for any college." 
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MY COCOONS 

That 's how I knew who thrust his bill 
Into my cecropes, and sucked his fill. 

For I had fed with care 
Some forty larvae ; my work was done, 
When on my tree the last had spun. 

How foolish to leave them there 1 



THE BUTTERFLY 

In zigzag course Papilio flits, 
Now high, now low, now o'er the clover ; 
Yet oft he stops and resting sits, — 
This beautiful and brilliant rover. 

Little he knows in his larva state, 
Creeping along on many feet, 
How strange will be his after fate^* 
When wrapped within his winding-sheet. 

Little he knows in pupa form, 
While yet his gala wings are fitting. 
That he shall change from creeping worm. 
And through the sky go swiftly flitting. 

Yet spins this worm a silken girth 
That binds him fast against the wall. 
As if quite sure of second birth, 
Quite sure he has not lived through all. 
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THE BUTTERFLY 

With folded limbs the pupa lies. 
Unconscious all of outward things. 
To wake once more with thousand eyes 
And soar aloft on wondrous wings. 

So man in death may fedl asleep. 
His feice grow pale and cold as clay ; 
And friends around may sorely weep, 
While he hath flown on wings away. 



MONADNOCK 

On grand Monadnock's lonely height 
The autumn breeze is cool and clear ; 
The trees come out in uniforms bright, 
These happiest days of all the year. 

The slumbering woods awake at mom 
At the call of the crow ; loud screams the jay ; 
The squirrel goes oflf to the field of com, 
And flocks of birds are hasting away. 

How often on some such sunny day, 
I We stood amidst Monadnock's blocks. 
Or clambered along some water-way 
To find those glacier-traveled rocks. 

I 've climbed those heights with the yoimg and fair 
Before a road was there to guide ; 
Some stones piled up — uncertain where — 
To lead the way was the young man's pride. 
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MONADNOCK 

Along that old abandoned trail 
Where youths and maidens once loitered by, 
Still waves a blue and fluttering veil, 
Tho' fifty years have swept the sky. 

I loved to see the straggling file, 
The half-way house, the picnic fountain. 
The rosy-cheeked damsels resting awhile. 
The gray old crags, — the grand old mountain. 

Sometimes on the highest rocks we dined. 
And scanned the horizon's farthest boimd. 
And sought some famous peak to find. 
Or pointed out the towns around. 

How many names are chiseled there. 
Thickly in groups, or one alone, — 
Names once borne by the young and fair. 
Perhaps since cut on grave)rard stone. 

Strange lichens cling to the peak so bare, 
• And slowly hide each date and name ; 
And Arctic plants have lingered there 
And bloomed since last the glacier came. 
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MONADNOCK 

Across that peak the hurricanes blow. 
And tempests howl of a winter's night ; 
Pale moonlight gleams on the crusted snow, 
On the ghost-like spruces, so cold and white. 

I love that vast uplifted wall. 
Where snows first come to make their stay, 
Where clouds surround and lightnings fall, 
With jarring thunders fax away. 

The cries of autumn birds recall 
The happy days I used to roam ; 
Lone birds seem sad to leave us all ; 
They, too, must love some mountain home. 



THANKSGIVING DAY 

The smokes rise high in the morning sky. 
And trees of frost are on the pane. 
The day will be fair ; I will leave all care 
And hie me away on the homeward train. 

Some one will wait at the iron gate. 
And the dog^ will dance with playful glee ; 
And a chair will wait before a plate. 
Where a chair is often placed for me. 

But the house next door is open no more ; 
Its mistress is gone beyond the sea ; 
And the clock so tall in her dining-hall. 
How solemnly still its pendule must be. 

On her wedding day, when she rode away. 
No heart seemed sad, — so sad as mine. 
But a beaming face in every place 
Under the high and pillared vine. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY 

T is sad to roam and leave one's home, 
A home so full of treasured things ; 
No voice to cheer a home so dear, 
Nor sound of zither's silver strings. 

Perhaps in some dome, the grandest in Rome, 
Perhaps she may stand on Palatine Hill ; 
Where'er she may roam she will think of her home. 
And the friends that once lingered, lingering still. 
1882. 



BEHIND THE STARS 

O FOR swift Icarian wings, 
To fly to some feur star I 
To see what quaint old planets. 
What dinosaurs there are ; 

Or skirt Arcturus' fires, 
As near as one might dare ; 
Then lose at last the Pole-star, 
And leave behind the Bear. 

O'ertake some outward-bound comet. 
Dash through its luminous train. 
Then make for some nebulous island 
Far o'er the shoreless main. 

The paths of the Almighty 
Twinkle with lights throughout ; 
Some here and there more ruddy. 
Some here and there gone out. 
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JBEHIND THE STARS 

Great chandeliers of suns 1 
The Pleiades but seven ; 
God's grand electric lights 
Light other domes than heaven. 

Beyond that cloud of suns 
Where sweeps the Milky Way 
Unnumbered whirling orbs 
In other circles play. 

Once more I *d wing my flight 
The vast horizon round ; 
Some glimmering border star 
May light God's comer bound. 

Where now the North ! those orbs 
All move, like birds in flight, — 
Swift birds in endless flocks 
Beyond our utmost sight. 

O life 1 O wondrous world 1 
No farther can I roam ; 
The wings of thought grow weary ; 
O God, where is thy home 1 
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THE QUESTION 

They tell us now and prove it well 
That life began as simple cell ; 
That end to end the cells are laid 
To make the simplest leafy blade ; 
That leaves and plants of every kind 
Are little more than cells conibined. 

Now what is more, 't is told as well 
As any human lore can tell. 
That protoplasmic living slime 
Becomes a worm in course of time ; 
That cells increase from one to more, — 
From coral bud to coral shore ; 
And they combine in ways quite plain 
To make a heart or form a brain ; — 
That human brain so finely wrought 
Hath special cells for trains of thought ; 
And mind itself is but a chime 
Of cells in tune, of nerves in rhyme. 
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THE QUESTION 

Thus life flickering in the germ 
Is passed along from worm to worm, 
Till flames that first in cells began 
Light up at last the torch of man. 

This question now in each man's mind ; 
The more 't is answered, the more 't is blind. 
Where is this light when lit no more ? 
This conscious light when life is o'er ? 



ERNEST AND I 

To Main Street bridge we sometimes go 
On a summer day, when the sun is low. 
We lean on the rail. Both of us look 
While Bob swims up and down the brook. 
Sometimes he shakes his long, soppy hair 
And wets us all over quite unaware. 

One day we started, not long before night, 
To go where river and branch unite. 
We found a dark pool, full of wonders untold. 
Where cow-lilies sport their lockets of gold ; 
Where cat-tails abound as Fall advances, 
And rushes parade with tasseled lances. 
We hunted awhile with our butterfly net 
Intending to swoop whatever we met — 

Ernest and I. 

We caught or we saw most wonderful things : 
Butterfly dandies with swallow-tailed wings ; 
Butterfly skippers, blues and coppers ; 
Orthops and neurops, homtails and hoppers ; 
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ERNEST AND I 

Sapsucker bugs, hemiptera ; 
Gall-flies and galls, diptera ; 
Fiddlers and singers ; goggled eyes ; 
Fierce tiger beetles and swift tiger flies. 
Insects with poisons ; with stings in the tail ; 
Insects all armed ; steel-clad, in mail ; 
Helmets and breastplates of burnished gold 
Like knights of Saint John in days of old. 
A swift-darting fly with his needle went by ; 
We captured him too, — a great dragon-fly, — 

Ernest and I. 

We stopped on the bridge just when it grew dark. 
And saw a signal ; a tiny spark. 
Soon a thousand lights were gleaming ; 
All over the meadows we saw them streaming. 
Ernest soon caught a spark on the sand ; 
It served to light his little hand. 
No torch was this to light the way ; 
No lover's call, — insects' play. 
How strange for a beetk to carry a light, 
And play at signals all the long night 1 
1884. 



THE PARK, IN CENTRAL SQUARE 

When I look at the trees that stand in the Park, 

The fine large trees that shade the Park, 

I call to mind again 

How happy were we — young men — 

Who planted the trees that grow in the Park. 

When I walk in the path by the old man's oak, 

When I stand in the shade of the old man's oak, 

I think how he stirred up the ground. 

And set little stakes around, 

When he planted the acorn, now grown to an oak. 

When I look at the soldier who stands with his gun, 
I think how we met when the war first begun. 
How mournfully waved the young trees. 
How they bent to the southern breeze, 
When the orator spoke of the Sumter gun. 

I think of the grand old man who spoke ; 

Whocould drawmen's tears from their eyes whenhe spoke ; 
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THE PARK, IN CENTRAL SQUARE 

That man so famously tall, 

Who swayed the hearts of all ; 

So far above all whenever he spoke. 

I think of the mothers who mourned, in Keene ; 

Of the little red flags on the graves in Keene ; 

Of the tatters that proudly waved, 

Of the Union we barely saved. 

Of Lincoln's ^d death and the tolling — in Keene. 

But where are the men who met in the Park ? 

The 'listed men who marched round the Park ? 

Who charged on the shotted gun 

When desperate battles were won ? 

Go ask yon soldier — he stands in the Park. 

When I see him surrounded with beautiful flowers. 
With wreaths, festoons, and evergreen bowers, 
I think how his glory will grow, 
And down through the ages will go ; 
And I love to feel — his glory is ours. 

(The trees planted— 1851. The wind was south when General Wil- 
son spoke at a great war-meeting.) 

1884. 
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THE SOLDIER IN BRONZE 

In the beautiful Park where many ways meet. 
Where the fountain invites the weary that thirst. 
Stands the statue in bronze, — a soldier in arms ; 
Far-gazing, and fronting the principal street. 

Ages hence he will stand there, at rest. 
Still holding feist his gun beside him ; 
His soul was bom of a mighty past 
And heeds not the land his arms have blest 

The evening band comes here to play. 
And listening crowds draw nigh to hear ; 
Little they think of the soldier there 
Who stands at rest in the evening gray. 

Oft the midnight moon gleams brightly down 
On statue and fount and leafy park. 
And gently spreads a silvery veil 
Over the sleeping and dreaming town. 
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THE SOLDIER IN BRONZE 

Then sleep the brooks *mid drooping fronds ; 
O'er moonlit fields in gossamer tents 
Their myriad sentries silent sleep ; 
But watchful still that sentry in bronze. 

And lo, afar a " beautiful river *' 1 
And shadowy bands seem playing there, 
And heroes of old are marching by 
In silent procession forever. 

New Hampshire's heroes hither throng 1 
Their tattered flags still proudly flying. 
Braver men ne'er gave their lives away ; 
No truer souls go marching along. 

Two ways lead through eternity vast. 
'Sm^x forward move new lines of life ; 
But death's pale ranks are rearward marching, 
In endless files to the endless past. 

Back from that past no straggler comes ; 

With ranks all full the nations fall in, 

Forever to pass in grand review 

While eons mark time with muSled drums. 

1879. 
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OUR CEMETERY 

Here marched the proud battalions in grand review ; 
Here rode the staff along the lengthened line ; 
But now, the dead hold muster ; thickly through 
The trees, the white and polished gravestones shine. 

First came a stranger, a widow in mourning drest, 
To choose her husband's grave from all this space ; 
And long she lingered, doubting what was best. 
She came from far ; I saw her pale, yotmg face. 

Soon came a day of consecration prayer. 
And solemn service in the pine-tree gloom ; 
From out the crowd sweet voices chanted there. 
Of heavenly hosts triumphant o'er the tomb. 

And now a vast assemblage here awaits 
For all to come. Some place is still reserved 
For husband or wife, hXher or mother ; the gates 
Stand open wide, and each in turn is served. 
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OtJR CEMETERY 

The sad procession ever comes ; and still 
The pale usher, Death, looks for one place more, 
One spot for me, on yonder oak-crowned hill, 
Where I may look the congregation o'er. 

How silent are they all ! They make no rout. 
But wait the trumpet's sound. T is still delayed ; 
Yet no one makes complaint, and none go out. 
The great concert waits some prelude to be played. 

Hard by yon circled pool, I pause to see 
The children toss theu: crumbs ; or by the brook. 
Or on the ridge, a place well known to me. 
Where oft I sit and muse alone, or look 

At some new grave ; — each death some scene of tears. 
How fresh the grass above young children's heads I 
Mothers 'bring flowers to please their sleeping dears. 
And stoop and linger round their lowly beds. 

How prostrate now the happy friends I knew I 
The artist, lawyer, teacher. High-school boy ; 
The man at church forgetful in his pew ; 
The college maiden foregoing her highest joy. 
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OUR CEMETERY 

Here sleeps some sinner who hoped to wake again ; 
Some saint who conned her Sunday lesson o'er ; 
Some woman ever thoughtful of others' pain ; 
Some skeptic content to rest forevermore. 

Here lies the giver, unmindful of his gift ; 
Large was his heart, his purpose pure and great ; 
He felt the generous impulse which would lift 
His fellow-men above unequal fette. 

Those rough-hewn slates, that mark the settler's dead, 
Belong not here. Sculptured on their stones 
Are souls escaping, — rude faces with wings outspread, 
Sad records of empty graves and scattered bones I 

How plain at eve the distant children's call 1 
And far and faint the lonely whippoorwill ; 
O'er the wide vale the silent shadows fall. 
And all the harsher sounds of day are still. 

Homeward now, towards the fading, twilight rays, — 
Nor muse too long before the moss-grown slate ; 
Those settlers talked of bears, and bloody frays. 
And tracks of Indians near the picket gate. 
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OUR CEMETERY 

No scalping now 1 — no terrors beyond the grave. 
To solve life's problem, death leaves no clew ; 
Some vague, uncertain ego man would save, — 
Some shadowy form to bid the world adieu. 
1887. 



SILENT WAY 

O WEEP ye fronds in the fern-planted grove, 
For an end there must be to the greenwood tree ; 
No more shall we rove in the fern-planted grove, 
No more in Silent Way. 

From tree to tree the squirrels spring, 
And chickadees play in the hemlock spray ; 
No more shall we rove in the hemlock grove. 
No birds come here to play. 

The partridge flees, and her frightened chicks — 
And away they go where the club mosses grow ; 
No more shall we rove in the partridge grove, 
No partridge here will stray. 

The thrush and the veery will often come back 
And search all day for the old-time way ; 
No more shall we rove in the old-time grove, 
No veeries here will stay. 
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SILENT WAY 

The school-girls come in the month of May, 
To deck their hair with buds and spray ; 
No more shall we rove in the school-girls' grove, 
No girls come here to play. 

The crow will light on the last lone tree. 
And call to his mate to come here and see ; 
No more shall we rove in the crow's-nest grove, 
No crows will come to stay. 

Good-by ! each moss-covered spruce, good-by I 
And you, ye lofty pines, good-by ! 
No more shall we rove in the lofty grove. 
No more in Silent Way. 



THE LARGE, YELLOW HOUSE 

The stranger passing in the street 
Admires this old and staid retreat ; — 
Large chimneys among the trees. 
Their smokes rise high ; or streaming sideways 
Chase the winter breeze. 

Those lilacs have stood, — each side the door, - 
T is now some eighty years or more. 
Two verandas, — where in smnmer 
The dog and cat in friendship sleep ; 
Bob barks at every comer. 

The iceman and the grocer call ; 
The girl with berries leaves them all. 
Dennis drives home the new-made hay. 
Unconscious how the low-limbed trees 
Have brushed his load away. 

Fair ladies from the windows call 
To those who strike the tennis ball ; 
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THE LARGE, YELLOW HOUSE 

Or sit beneath the maple shade ; 
Or m the hammock read, how love 
At last ensnared the maid. 

The poet looks on. The lively scene 
Forbids to cross the tennis green. 
He knew those players, — their childhood days, 
Their schoolboy triumphs : he knew the girl, 
Her childhood's trustful ways. 

He saw the golden wedding, — the bride, — 
The minuet once more her pride. 
Long smce they 've passed the iron gate ; 
They lingered long in the lilac's shade, 
She, longer than her mate. 

The grandson, now, climbs up the eaves, 
Or trains the woodbine's tender leaves, 
Or chalks anew the tennis square. 
Or stills the barking dog, — or with 
His Mary drives the pair. 



18S4. 
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WHEN I AM GONE 

In my last sleep, Spring grass will grow 
Upon my bed, in sugar snow ; 
Pine leaves and cones will strow my tomb. 
But who will wake me in my room ? 

Children will pass before my door, 
But I shall hear them nevermore. 
And away in the fields all day long. 
Who will hear the ground-bird's song ? 

The mistress will plant the potted rose, 
And watch the bulbs, — the first that grows. 
But who will watch the mourning cloak 
Flitting past the woodland oak ? 

No more for me to wander at will 
Along the pond, and up Beech Hill ; 
To plan new paths within the wood ; 
To clean the spring for others' good. 
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WHEN I AM GONE 

My chestnut trees the children will prize ; 
They '11 look aloft with wondering eyes ; 
But Huggins' height, — the clifPs high wall; 
My boulders ! who will prize them all ? 

Sweet girls will sing of Robin Adair, 
Or call from windows with flowing hair ; 
But who will hear the creeper's call, 
The peewee mourning all the fall ? 
1886. 



THE GRAY-HAIRED SKATER 

Above the island, up the stream. 
Smoothly glidmg as m a dream. 

The gray-haired skater goes ; 
Now round the bends, now past the pines ; 

Each ope^ glade he knows. 

Hurrah for the bridge ! The ice looks clear ; 
The stars of frost look whiter here. 

The old man skates in a dream. 
The ice-cracks roar along the shore, 

Because of the falling stream. 

All over the pond in endless whirls ; 
O shouting boys ! O graceful girls ! 

The old man skates in a dream. 
O happy youths ! O rosy-cheeked girls 1 

Ye glide on a fitful stream. 

The children spy the long-toed skates, 
Then skurry off to tell their mates. 
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THE GRAY-HAIRED SKATER 

But where are the maidens of yore ? 
The old man knows the very place where 
They sat by the tree on the shore. 

O where are the maidens that skated of yore ? 
The ice-cracks roar along the shore, 

The old man skates in a dream. 
O happy boys 1 O laughing girls I 

Ye glide on an endless stream. 



1887. 



COASTING ON BEECH HILL 

Sleds all ready ? — Now, boys, go 1 
Double-runners, and three in a row ; 

Others are waiting to follow. 
Shooting the hais, how fierce they slide ! 
Rounding the bend and leaning one side, 

Dashing isLr over the hollow. 

Flat on his sled another boy goes. 

Feet out behind, — he steers with his toes, 

Making sad holes in his boots ; 
Meeting a team and yelling like mad, — 
Over the bar so icy and bad, — 

Into the ditch he shoots. 

Five little girls astride on a sled, — 
Happy and pretty with cheeks so red, — 

Five little girls in a row. 
Shooting a bar or rounding a bend, 
Girls, that steer, upset in the end ; 

All in a heap on the snow. 
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COASTING ON BEECH HILL 

Last comes a man, — and a boy to steer ; 
Double-runner, — and track all clear. 

See, see them go ! 
Straight for the bar the old man fears, 
Brave Willie Johnson proudly steers. 

And sprawls him fiat on the snow. 

(The old man was 72.) 
1888. 



THE COMMITTEE-MAN'S REVERY 

Alone he sat, — in the iron tower 

That looks o'er the shaded town ; 
The city smokes were leaning northward 

And slowly bending down. 

The children were going to school, he thought, — 
For he heard the Fuller-school bell ; 

And soon they 'd sing some happy song ; 
He used to know them well. 

How pretty the children on pubUc days ! 

The crowd, — the school at its best — 
The recess — the chairs brought in, — the mothers^ 

More loved than all the rest ; 

And those dear girls whose kindly hearts 

The school-desk roses tell ; — 
Such visions came back in the morning air. 

In the sound of the Fuller-school bell. 
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THE COMMITTER-MAN'S REVERY 

And the teacher, who dreamed upon her desk ; 

Her long and beautiful hairi 
Unloosed, had fedlen completely down. 

Her pupils, whispering there. 

Were still as mice ; they would not play, 

Though idle all the while : 
His ill-timed visit pleased them ; it made 

Them all look up and smile. 

And the High-school master, so pale and wan ; 

Death wins at last the race. 
Though far we fly by land or sea. 

Death loves a scholar's face. 

Ah me ! One other, — that earnest man, — 

A bullet through his brain. 
How hard he worked ! How high his hopes I 

Nor were they all in vain. 
1888. 



THE SCHOOL-GIRL 

I PASSED, one day, some chUdren at play 

Under a butternut tree. 
A pretty child was smashing nuts ; 
One for her brother, herself another. 

With a smile and a word for me. 

At a later day I came that way, 

Across the pasture winding. 
I saw a pile of curious stones, 
Some green, some bright, — red quartz and white, 

As if some children's finding. 

And here and there, where rocks were bare. 

Were signs of children's play ; 
Old brooms and duster, a shelf for dishes. 
Tea-pot and pans, tin dipper and cans, — 

Enough for an auction day. 

The child had grown a winsome lassie. 
Quite modest in her greeting. 
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THE SCHOOL-GIRL 

The neighbor's girls had come to see her. 
" Picnic today 1 " I heard one say. 
The little ones were eating. 

How happy she was ! — that girl with two braids. 

She loved vacation joys. 
She loved the highest rocks. I liked 
Her rambling ways, her housekeeping plays, 

The way she managtd the boys. 

Schoolroom marching seemed to please her ; 

She sang with earnest glee. 
She had good lessons ; her hand was raised ; 
And when she ciphered on the board. 

She wanted me to see. 

I saw her High-school work, — quite surprising 

For one at such an age. 
How much they missed her when she left ! 
No end of praise 1 they showered bouquets 

To cheer her off the stage. 

And now she talks of Howells and James, — 
Has read the library through. 
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THE SCHOOL-GIRL 

I meet her at church. Her heart remembers 
Her childhood days, her romps and plays, — 
Her teachers, — her committee too. 



THE CHILDREN'S WOOD 

Hurrah for the woods 1 Hemlocks and pines 

Rocks and cliffs for me ! 
Each moss and lichen, each beetle and moth, 

Each bird is a joy to see. 

T was here once strayed the botany class, 

Straggling as they came ; 
And some one found the reindeer lichens. 

And asked of me the name. 

And one there was who ran before. 

To climb the giant boulder ; 
And one stood pointing out the cave. 

Smiling over her shoulder. 

Again it is spring ; Jack stands in his pulpit ; 

The joy of the wood increases ; 
But who will count the stamens and pistils. 

And pull the pappus to pieces ? 
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THE CHILDREN'S WOOD 

The white-armed birch still clasps the pine ; 

Oven-birds nest on the ground ; 
Conies still trust the ragged rocks, 

And laugh at the baying hound. 

O hooded mosses 1 O red-tipped lichens ! 

O happy days of yore ! 
Gone are girls, and botany class ! 

They seek for ferns no more. 

Go build a mound of earth and stones. 

And plant a fernery there 1 
Go plant the pretty marginale, 

And ebony maidenhair 1 

Go plant some nuts for future years 1 
Then squirrels will bark in the trees ; 

And boys will pound on the highest rocks, 
In the cool, October breeze. 

Hard by the fountain, that pours from a ledge, 
A woodcock starts up on the wing ; 

Conies in winter track the snow. 
And partridges drum in spring. 
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MARGUERITE 

A LITTLE girl came down the street, 
Whose name was Marguerite ; 
She skipped along with playful glee, 
And stopped to speak to me. 

She talked of dolls and dolls* new di-esses, 

And gave them soft caresses. 
" Seven dolls," I heard her say, — 
" I dress them every day." 

" That one," — she pointed as she spoke, — 
" Both her legs got broke ; " 

She showed the crooked things to me, 

Then laughed uproariously. 

I saw her dancing in the street. 
With dainty, russet feet ; 
With measured steps and graceful whirls. 
The envy of all the girls. 
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MARGUERITE 

When girls at last their schools must leave. 
Their hearts will sometimes grieve. 
It was not so with Marguerite ; 
She left with flying feet. 

She grew in beauty, admired of all, 
The belle of many a ball ; 
At last a bride, — a loving wife, — 
A mother's happy life. 

Her daughter now I sometimes meet, — 

Three dolls on the wagon seat ; 
" Something ails them," she said to me ; 
" They need fresh air, you see." 



THE LOST DOG 

That pretty black dog has lost his master — 

That dog with the white-tipped tail. 
He runs to the Court-house, then back to the Square, 

His nose close down to the trail. 

He squeezes by the opening door, 

Then pushes eagerly out ; 
He looks in the store, — in the bank once more, — 

Then wanders idly about. 

He trembles all day with hunger and cold, 

Refusing to look at a bone ; 
Refuses to play, or join in the fray, 

And sits by himself alone. 

All night on a stranger's doorstone, he dreams 

Of children taking their tea ; 
Of the fun they make when he jumps at the cake ; 

And the count : " One, two, three I " 
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THE LOST DOG 

Kind farmer John eats his supper 
And talks his journey over ; 

Sadly the children listen ; they say : 
" We never shall see poor Rover.* 



THE BOY THAT CALLS THE COWS 

We live on a lonely hillside farm, 

My wife, my boy, and I. 
We see the showers in far Vermont, 

Like squadrons marching by. 

The crows pull up. my early com ; 

Wild rabbits eat my peas ; 
But then I 'm lord of hill and vale, 

And work just when I please. 

My boy is lonesome, rainy days. 
And plays with the cat on the floor. 

His mother pets her potted plants ; 
Sweetwilliams at the door. 

I mind the oven, milk the cows. 
And feed the spotted calves. 

I trap the woodchucks in my clover ; 
They like to work at halves. 
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THE BOY THAT CALLS THE COWS 

Our breezes fan the city strangers, 
And whirl their windy mills. 

My boy carries milk, — a mile, 
Across my blueberry hills. 

He likes to see the city children. 

And learn to play croquet. 
Ah me, so many farms for sale 1 

My boy will flit some day. 

Many a farmer's upright son 
Hath earned a worthy name. 

Whittier, digging through the snow, 
Little dreamed of fame. 



THE TRANSIENT GUEST 

Full thirty years, with little rest, 
He sipped his coffee, — this transient guest, - 
With judges, doctors, brides, drummers. 
Mothers and babies, — all sorts of comers. 
But soon or late, in sun or rain, 
These transients went ofE in the train. 

Beautiful women with diamond rings, — 
Sweet girls as ever poet sings, — 
The man from Elansas with his joke, — 
Smiles went roimd whenever he spoke ; 

But soon or late, in sim or rain. 

Each one went ofE in the train. 

The man of learning, who met Carlyle, — 
Who quoted the Fathers, laughing the while, 
The saint, unhappy because of her doubt, — 
That defender of trees, — rushing out, — 

They all went off in the shadowy train 

That never comes back again. 
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THE TRANSIENT GUEST 

Some come and go ; some linger late ; 
"^ Some hurry at break&st, impatient to wait. 
Harpers twanged their harps in the hall, — 
Redcoats — fiddlers — death — and all. 

Some took their lives, to end their pain ; 

Few mourners followed the train. 

We all are transients. Soon or late 
We 're carried through the iron gate. 
This oldest boarder at the table, 
So prompt at break&st when hardly able, 
Is subject to distichs. One more refrain 
Would send him off on the train. 



1894. 



THE WORLD'S GREAT THEME 

Upon the terrace below the town, 

Near by the poet's seat, 
A lovesick veery sings to him. 

To tell how life is sweet. 

The baywing flies from stump to stump, — 

White feathers in his tail. 
The high-flying hawk looks down on the place, 

Slow circling o'er the vale. 

The poet loves the lonely veery, 

And the nighthawk's plunging play ; — 

The swallow careering through the rain, — 
The blue and haughty jay. 

From his seat he sees the city spires. 

The brickyard's rising smoke. 
The cows along the river bank, 

The solitary white oak. 
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THE WORLD'S GREAT THEME 

What saith the poet listening there ? 

" Love is the great Supreme ; 
Harp or viol, cricket or bird, — 

Sweet love is the world's great theme." 

<* All hands round ! " All round the world 
The singers keep in time : 
And Love repeats his roundelay 
Through all the flowery Jime. 

Summers return ; and white-tailed birds 

Their love-songs oft repeat ; 
The poet no more 1 Still sweeps the nighthawk 

High o'er the poet's seat. 



WHEELOCK PARK 

On my way to the park I peep in the river ; 
The muskrat dives, but fails to rise. 
I climb the high terrace near the buckwheat, 
And startle the birds ; every one flies. 

An artist frequents the park ; she sketches 
Monadnock. And in the shade a child 
Seats the blind man. How strange that he 
Can still enjoy a woodland wild ! 

Sometimes a partridge, — perchance a fox, — 
Or hunter hasting with his hoimd. 
Great games some days ! — Children in crowds ! 
Strawberry gurls, — homeward bound. 

Some trotter races round the course 
To mark his time. More pleasing to me 
The chestnut seedlings, the ponderosas. 
The Scotch pines, the gingko tree. 
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WHEELOCK PARK 

How soon an hundred years will pass I 
Strange acorns and cones will catch the eye ; 
Some scholar will measure the Douglas firs. 
And tire his neck to look so high. 

And O that I might be that youth 1 
' To wander beneath the hemlocks and oaks, — 
To hear the high-holes scream aloft, 
With loud resounding hammer-strokes. 

Fain would the bard unveil the future. 
But how can poet or seer foreknow 
The autumn glory of the forest, 
When all the scarlet oaks shall grow ? 

In vain the phlox I planted I My flowers 
Were sought as though they fell from Aiden. 
Not one was left for moth or bee. 
For hummingbird or lovelorn maiden. 
1893. 



THE VOICE IN ROBIN HOOD FOREST 

Ought I to care for the parks this year? 
What though perhaps your end is near, — 

*T is best to keep in train. 
I want to plant more seedling spruces, — 
More asters. Old men have their uses, — 

If only to bear the pain. 

New England asters are pets of mine. 
I long have had a fond design 

To spread this plant in Keene. 
Many a clump will bloom next fjaJl ; 
Children will come to pull them all. 

And not a seed be seen. 

I like to climb the Robin Hood road 
Where Steve held back his birch-wood load, 

Shouting with giant voice. 
His horse was old, his wagon too ; 
The voice it was that carried them through, 

Making the hills rejoice. 
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THE VOICE IN ROBIN HOOD FOREST 

Where Ajax stands, high and lone. 
Where children stood on the blarney stone, 

I miss that kindly man. 
He helped to fight the baleful birches. 
And hazel thickets worse than birches, 

Where the willowy brooklet ran. 

I cry aloud, I shout his name ; 
Ajax stands there just the same ; 

The piney woods are still. 
Never again his brush-fires bum ; 
Nevermore will Steve return 
• To drive his horse uphill. 



THREE CHILDREN AND WHAT THEY DO 

And what do you think the children do ? 
Quick as a wink they shovel the rink, 
And sweep the ice, and pile the snow. 
They stand up straight ; they think they skate. 
Down they go I Down they go I 

What more do you think these children do ? 
Scraps ! Scraps 1 Three books of scraps I 
Bean-stalk giants chasing chaps, — 
Horses and dogs, blocks and chairs, 

Hear them 1 Tumbling down the stairs. 

What else do you think the children do ? 
Dolls! Dolls! Well-dressed dolls ! 
Negro dolls, and folderols, 
Great rocking-horses ! Lions and cats ! 
Owls and monkeys — beetles and bats. 
How much the children like to work I 
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THREE CHILDREN AND WHAT THEY DO 

They sing and read, and paint and write, 
And shout all day. They play at night. 
And what do you think the children play ? 
Trumpets and drums I Horns and drums I 
Horns and squeaks and gongs and drums. 
Father and all — Miss Schramm and all — 
Through the hall, and through the hall. 
And what do you think the children like ? 
Mamma and papa — grandma too -:- 
Custards and candies, cakes not a few, 
Christine — Margaret, Marion too. 
Dear me I how well the children do I 



A TRUE STORY 

AT baby's request 

Once there was a baby and once there was a frog, 
And froggy came to baby's house and sat upon a log. 
We put him m a vase, to keep him over night, 
And there he lived a week. Dear me ! It was not right 

And in the dark and in the night, 
What do you think ? 
He wanted to drink. 
And out he jumped, and roimd the room, 
Under the bed, and roimd the room. 
He made more noise than ten bad boys, 

And waked his imcle up. 
He wanted to find the water-pail. 
And jumped head first right into the pail, 
And swam and dove all roimd the pail, 
And cried aloud : How nice I How nice I 
And then he sung a lily-pad song ; 
And all night long he simg his song. 

Bedughl Bedughl Bedughl Bedughl 
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MARGARET 

Rosamond, dear, where 's Julia ? 
Who *s that sliding down the rail ? 
Running now here, and looking there. 
In uncle's room, everywhere. 
Baby gives her loudest call ; — 

Johnnie roars it through the hall : 
" Julia ! Julia ! 1 Margaret 's here, — 

Margaret Hale is here." 

Now for the lawn and the swing in the tree 1 
All in commotion, all in great glee. 
See them all nm I All in a race, — 
All after Johnnie — all in full chase. 
O the wild fun, when children all run 

And fall in a heap together! 
One — two — three ! O the wild glee, 

Where girls are screaming together I 

Girls are so busy 1 So lively while growing I 
What they will come to, no one is knowing. 
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MARGARET 

Teas and tableaux, — tear-drops and smiles, — 
Queens in the pantry, — linen in piles. 
Never mind the queens, my child, — 

Never mind the tears, child. 
Your dolls are all asleep, my dear, — 

Sweetly dreaming, in their sleep, dear. 

Look now I The children are leaving their play, 
Droppmg their tools, — hasting away, — 
Shovels and trowels, — rows of mud pies, — 
Doll-crowded wagons, — dolls without eyes. 
See them once more, all at the door I 

Margaret *s going, — insisting upon it, — 
Talking so fast, and tying her bonnet. 

" Good-night I " " Good-night, dear." 
1894. 



FOUR SCORE YEARS 

Young men in sleighs go dashing by ; 

Children snowball and play ; 
An old man sits in a broad-arm chair. 

And whiles the hour away. 

Friends of his youth come back no more ; 

It makes him weary and sad ; 
How the windows shook with merry dance 

When music made them glad I 

Storms have thinned his faded thatch ; 

Icicles slant from his eaves. 
Like a blasted oak, hollow and broken. 

He clings to his withered leaves. 

His heart grows hard ; his cheeks fsiU. in ; 

He shuffles along the streets. 
Often the children crowd him aside 

In the rush for schoolroom seats. 
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FOUR SCORE YEARS 

Age benumbs him. He hears the crash 

Of music, and marks the tune 
With feeble steps. How proud he felt 

When marching, in his prime 1 

This man would like a sound, long sleep. 
And never would miss the sky ; 

For wakeful thoughts make weary nights. 
I know because 't is I. 

In summer nights the death-watch calls. 

No wonder they feared it of yore I 
That mysterious ticking, tick, tick, tick I 

Death taps on each man's door. 

Strange what insects children bring 

To please the old man's eyes I 
They like to hear him talk, while he shows 

His moths and butterflies. 

Tho* winter has come, with snow on his roof, 

He still a pleasure finds 
In stones, in books, comparing verses 

Of all the gifted minds. 
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FOUR SCORE YEARS 

He counts the rings of turtles and trees, 

And measures lichen spores ; 
He reads again and again ; and o'er 

Life's problem still he pores. 

In gloom of night he often thinks 
How strange that he was bom ; 

And where 's his home when drifts shall hide 
His frozen grave forlorn. 

HIS EPITAPH 

No wife nor child had he ; one friend, 
The dog ; 't was not his own ; 

They loved to climb the hill near by, 
Where now his mound is shown. 
January, 1896. 



WE'LL GO THERE TO-MORROW 
Dialogue. Poet and Children 

FOET 

I KNOW a hill where spruce trees climb 
In single file ; where up the glen 
They stand and wait^ like ranks of men. 
Along the ridge they seem to crowd 
As if to charge the moimtain cloud. 
When summer lightnings rend the air 
Clouds are seen to hasten there. 
A farmhouse blazed one darksome night, 
While thimders roared aroimd this height. 

JULIA 

We children will go there to-morrow. 

POET 

I know a grove that shades a pool 
Where paths all meet ; and a well-trodden brink 
Where brood-homed oxen reach out to drink. 
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WE'LL GO THERE TO-MORROW 

Where dragon-flies chase their silent prey ; 

Where blueberries ripen and fall away. 

No wonder lilies like this pool, 

So high on the hillside, so sheltered and cool. 

A peetweet feeds there ; he likes the bright mom. 

A poet waits the farmhouse horn. 

JOHN 

We *11 pick some lilies to-morrow. 

POET 

I know a moonlit mountain lake, 

A long and lonely, loon-haunted lake. 

With spruce-hidden rocks, and tangled brake. 

Where children follow the curving strand, 

Or stay to pile the white, dry sand. 

A boat-house road leads down the steep hill, 

Down to this lake so sheltered and still, 

Down to the shallow and shelving shore. 

Where Nora once pulled the right-hand oar. 

ROSAMUND 

We three will go there to-morrow. 

ELLIOT 

I will go. 
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WE'LL GO THERE TO-MORROW 

ALICE 

I 'U go. 

ALL AT ONCE 

We *11 go there to-morrow. 
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THE WONDERFUL MAID OF NORWAY 

High on a boulder of Collins hill 
Matilda stood. I see her still. 
And where Monadnock rocks are bare, 
I seem to see her climbing there ; — 

That lovelorn maid of Norway. 
How pleased she was with Nelson Lake I 
She sighed as if her heart would break, — 

It looked so like to Norway. 

I wander in the beechnut grove 

Where she and Alice loved to rove ; 

I read their names upon a tree, 

That tree is haunted, — sad place for me, — 

That Nelson grove of beeches. 
Loons on the lake and loons in the air ; 
And maiden-hair is growing there. 

In the wonderful grove of beeches. 

We looked sometimes, in autumn hours, 
At birds and bees, and garden flowers. 
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THE WONDERFUL MAID OF NORWAY 

I told her how some sprite or demon 
Blights one stamen of pentst6mon. 

" We have no such in Norway." 
Diplopappus seemed to be 
A treasure worth preserving, — said she, — 

" We have no such in Norway." 

We met sometimes when stars were shining ; 
And there, some secret love divining, 
I questioned about her natal star, — 
Her double star, — such things there are, — 

Were any such in Norway ? 
" I have no star," she said, — "I love 
Them all ; for when I look above. 

They make me think of Norway." 

It gave my heart a sense of pain. 
To hear so oft her sad refrain : 

" When I go back to Norway." 
The poet's license reaches far, — 
He straight divides his own bright star, — 

One half for the maid of Norway. 

And now the record doth assure us 
Her claim is good to half Arcturus. 
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THE WONDERFUL MAID OF NORWAY 

Star-maps will show Matilda's hair, 
And she will reign a queen up there, — 
The wonderful maid of Norway. 



NELSON SKETCHES 

The maid of Lake Breed lies late in bed 
When Monadnock wears a cap on his head. 
Old Father Blacktop, of Nelson town, 
Forgets his loss, — his store burned down,- 
Forgets his pastures bleaching white, 
His pine-clad valleys where brooks unite ; 
His city guests, and blueberry cake. 
The bonfire, and lantern-lighted lake ; 
Forgets Vermont, where sunsets glow ; 
Her mountain chain, her robes of snow. 

On Centre Pond the ripples run. 
And wash the beaches, well begun. 
Three school-girls wade the shallow shore, 
Intent to hook one wiggler more. 
No sands in Nelson, — the hardpan hills 
Send ofiF the rain in hurried rills. 
With branches spread as if to fly, 
Sunset elms outline the sky. 
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' NELSON SKETCHES 

From a widow's home, lone and far, 
In darkness gleams her evening star. 
Lightnings crash when nights are warm ; 
Buildings bum ; night dreads a storm. 

I miss those grand cathedral trees 
Where buckets hung. How few old trees I 
Irons rust where the sugar-house stood ; 
Bricks bestrew the pastured wood. 
Great boulders uphold the aged beech 
Scarred with names, m easy reach. 
Apples drop on the walls, — free 
To hedgehogs ; they like a sweet tree. 
Cattle grow wild. How madly they rim ! 
Horses jump over to join the fim. 

Old walls of rounded stones require 
A line or two of barbs and wire. 
A deer might course the county bounds. 
And keep within the shaded grounds. 
Where once the otter crossed the brooks, 
Lo, now, the mink t He stops and looks. 
Rabbits die young ; so many mishaps, — 
Foxes and hounds, and big, box traps. 
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NELSON SKETCHES 

When drifts are melted, pastiires show . 

Where the storm-lost partridge slept in snow. 

Among the hills, the himters stand 

And wait. They watch on either hand. 

Blacktop knows where foxes nm ; 

He harks to the hound and hunter's gun. 

Nelson men are prone to roam ; 
They leave to ruin the hillside home. 
Great willows shade the barnyard walls 
Where once stood cattle in sheds and stalls. 
A cellar is there. In the mossy well 
Ripened raspberries lately fell. 
But where is the house ? The cider in store ? 
The woman who opened the kitchen door ? 
Where are the children who ran in the lane ? 
The boy, — the lassie who tapped on the pane, — 
The calf, — the dog, — the woodchuck chase, — 
The shout, — the laughter, — the homeward race. 
1899. 
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GAD NEWELL'S GRAVE 

Farmhouse curtains welcome the morning light ; 
I 'U walk up the road and scale the graveyard wall. 
Gad Newell's grave is somewhere on the height ! 
Nat Breed has forgotten his pond ; his loons and all. 

A church once stood where now Gad Newell lies. 
Gravestones instead of pews are ranged around. 
His texts are forgotten. He thought the dead y/ovld rise. 
Backsliding headstones disarray the groimd. 

From Tolman and Breed and Stoddard line they came, 
Mothers and daughters with fond and trustful eyes. 
Skeptics they doomed to everlasting flame ; 
They sung : Let the Creator's praise arise. 

Soldier flags are here ! T is vantage ground. 
No rations now ; no drum nor bugle call ; 
No night alarm ; no dreaded cannon soimd. 
Daily a squirrel patrols the graveyard wall. 
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GAD NEWELL'S GRAVE 

Griffin lived here. His glory belongs to Keene. 
More than one among the Nation's brave 
Fell in the front, dying in some battle scene, 
To sleep at last in a pleasant Nelson grave. 

Locust trees group in silence, they seem to wait 
Some slow procession climbing Melville hill. 
Some coffin leaving a distant farmhouse gate. 
A lonely place, — rarely a grave to fill. 

Time corrodes the marble's polished face, 
But spares the verses on the older slate. 
Sculptured willows hold a favored place ; 
They help to weep a hapless husband's fate. 

" Aged 12." Some schoolboy. He knew the bell. 
And big doorstone ; the pond and muddy shore. 
And the boulder. Fall dandelions, he knew them well. 
Fish-lines he got at the old brick store. 

" Aged 80." Those farmers were acquainted with Breed. 
They knew the deer ; their runway roimd the lake ; 
They heard Monadnock wolves ; wildcats they treed ; 
Gunflints and powderhorn they used to take. 
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GAD NEWELL'S GRAVE 

Clapboards still cling to their houses. No bam nor shed, 

No cradle now, no baby on the floor. 

Old wagon and tires ; broken plow and sled. 

The windows boarded ; no use to knock at the door. 

What cared these men for dogma or Darwin's germ ? 
They held to Adam ; that was Newell's creed. 
Who likes to think the soul begins in worm ? 
Not I, nor any ; but where, think you, is Breed ? 

Gad Newell's granite shaft points on high. 
So point our steeples, our hopes, our prayers and creeds. 
The way seems hard to climb. 1 11 rest by and by. 
Give me a rounded slate, to slant like Breed's. 

Abraham Goodnow, i8oi. 

DXATH IS THB CURSB PRONOUNCSD 



ON AOAM*8 GUILTY KACB. 



DocT. Nat. Breed, Nov. sth, i8io. (?) 
Gad Newell, 1859, aged 95. 



Nelson, 1901. 



CYCLES AND EPICYCLES 

See the balls ! Ivory balls 1 
See the tossing of the balls 1 
From hand to hand they 're tossing; 
From right to left they 're crossing — 
Crossing in the air. 

See the tiny gnats and flies I 
Cluster-dancing of the flies ! 
Two and two at first advance, 
Then all the rest begin to dance, 
Waltzing in the air. 

See the whirling, playful stars ! 
The telescope's clusters ! The insect stars ! 
They crowd along the milky way, 
They meet in groups as if in play. 
Racing everywhere. 

How vast they are, — those twinkling suns. 
Millions of whirling, blazing sims ! 
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CYCLES AND EPICYCLES 

Doubles and triples are waltzing round ; 
Planets with tiny moons abound. 
Comets come in view. 

No star is fixed. Not one is staying ; 
Polar stars are not delaying. 
Those mighty orbs are all in flight, 
Dashing through eternal night. 
As in some grand review. 

Burned-out sims are hurried along. 
Whither goes the endless throng ? 
Comets and suns their lights are wasting, - 
But where is the crowd so madly hasting ? 
Where is the grand review ? 



A SIDEWALK SKETCH: MAIN STREET 

I STOPPED at the gate for a moment, to wait 

Till Ernest came along ; 
And listened a minute to hear the linnet ; 

He sings a glorious song. 

A time was set, and we had met 

To go on the hill together ; 
But we stayed to talk on the concrete walk. 

Quite doubtful of the weather. 

Men came and went, with looks intent ; 

And one had something to sell. 
He rang at the door three minutes or more. 

But no one answered the bell. 

Then a girl with books, — we thought by her looks, 
Some scholar, — perhaps dismissed ; 

She knew the lady wheeling the baby. 
For the baby's face she kissed. 
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A SIDEWALK SKETCH: MAIN STREET 

Some boys ran out with a noisy shout 
And hastened along the walk ; 
" The cinnamon bear is dancing up there ; " 
That seemed to be their talk. 

That woman, so hurried, was dreadfully worried, 

Tho' sure to catch the train ; 
Like one half wild she dragged her child, — 

He worked his feet in vain. 

And the man in haste — not a moment to waste 
With a hurried good-by was gone ; 

But the dog with a bone, he stood there alone ; 
He seemed afraid to come on. 

And so each day in a similar way 

Others will walk this street ; 
Others live on when we are gone, 

And pass with hurrying feet, 



A STREET PANORAMA 

I LIVE in a house on a very wide street, 
And was thinking one day of the many fine sights, 
The wonderful shows and processions with lights, 
I had seen on the street and gone out to meet. 



MENAGERIES 

Twelve elephants with Jumbo pass by ; 
The Uon reposing, with the man m his den ; 
The gilded cars for music and men. 
And the girl in spangles seated so high ; 

The music by steam more harsh than sweet ; 
The horsemen in armor, in silver and gold. 
The Roman chariots, and wonders untold, — 
While crowds of people line the street. 

Too recent to mention was Forepaugh's show : 
Twenty-two elephants in file. 
Flapping their ears in jungle style. 
Quite early, swinging along, they go. 
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A STREET PANORAMA 

THE FIREMEN 

Ofttimes the firemen in red and in blue, 

With the jangling noise of the engine bell ; — 

We Ve seen those men when they worked right 

well, — 
When blocks were blazing, most fearfully, too. 

Fire ! fire ! fire I See the men run ! 
Out with the engines ! Start the hose instanter ! 
Jump on that horse and make him canter 1 
" Up with the ladder ! Play away — One I " 



AGRICULTURAL FAIR 

'T is now the Fair, on the last afternoon ; 
Ten in each wagon ; each has a whip — 
I see a man in the policeman's grip ; — 
One boy has lost his crimson balloon. 

There 's a crowd on West Street, a crowd on the 

Square; 
They block the comer and all the crossing, — 
The horses are fretting, their heads are tossing. 
And five at the bowl are drinking there. 
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A STREET PANORAMA 

THE TEMPLARS 

The Grand Commandery fills the pleased eye ; 
Knightly heirs of knightly men ! 
Saint John has come to life again I 
With plumy crests they 're marching by. 

RETURN FROM THE RACES 

Here come the fast horses, — clear the track I 

Four abreast — each one is racing — 

All up the street come others chasing. 

The trot must be over, — they 're coming back. 

TRAINING DAYS 

Hark to the music ! — The old " Keene Light " ! 
The pride of the town I Superbly fine ! 
They wheel in sections and form into line. 
Never again shall we see that sight. 

And the Westmoreland Light I 't is muster to- 
day; 
And the " Floodwood/' too, with guns all askew, 
Are carelessly marching as they used to do. 
" Carry arms ! Eyes right ! " cry the boys in play. 
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A STREET PANORAMA 

CAVALRY 

The red-coat troopers are forming near 

The "Eagle" — quite brave in their bearskin caps. 

You never saw their drill, perhaps, — 

The clank of their scabbards was music to hear. 

They 're going to fire ! The pistols ! See ! 
The horses are frightened ! T is quite appalling I - 
The runaway horse — the trooper falling — 
He reels! he clings! he strikes! Ah me! 



TORCHLIGHT PROCESSIONS 

T is night ! here come the torches and men! 
All the horses in Keene, — a mile of bright light ! 
And Roman candles as far as the sight. 
If ever enchanted we surely were then. 



WINTER 

T is winter now — they 're drawing wood ; 
Did you happen to see that eleven-cord load ? 
And the hundred sleighs — a mile on the road ? 
And the horse on the sidewalk racing for good ? 
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A STREET PANORAMA 

FUNERAL 

Last comes the hearse with tassel or plume, 
And a long train of mourners walking behind. 
That kind of marching is not to one's mind, 
But all our processions must end in the tomb. 

EVENING 

Quite silent at eve the street has grown, 
And lovers now stroll as far as the bridge ; 
Broad is the moon that looks o'er the ridge ; 
At midnight the shadowy trees — are alone. 



HIGH WATER 

Waters are dashing at Beavcr-brook Falls ; 

Rain is pouring still. 
The east wind roars on Huggins' cliffs, 

And loudly on Beech Hill. 

Water is high in river and branch ; 

High water around the town. 
Now for a., walk to Main Street bridge ! 

Last year the coffins came down. 

No reaching, that day, the four-arched bridge 
'T was two feet deep on the way ; 

I tried the long fences, but came to a break, 
And gave up my walk for the day. 

Across the water I saw a girl 

Wading towards the town. 
She stayed not for flood, nor cold, nor rain ; 

She took no thought of her gown. 
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HIGH WATER 

Something the matter at home, perhaps ; 

Maybe her mother was ill. 
No matter for stockings, nor little shoes ; 

She hurried straight through, with a will. 

I seek not to praise the old stone bridge, 
But the place hath a charm for me. 

I stop to watch the swift-coming water ; 
I look at the great elm tree. 

Near yonder great elm, at dusk, we sat — 

Jeannie and Minnie and I. 
We came to hear the veeries sing. 

In the happy years gone by. 



THE OUTDOOR HYMN 

In God's ^eat temple angels sing, 
Saints and seraphs their hymnals bring, 
A rainbow splendor o'erspans the door, 
And children hasten more and more. 
The rumbling organ jars the hills, 
Kind nature's heart warms and thrills. 
Lovers come forward hand in hand. 
And babes grow up to bless the land. 
Mother and daughter together smile, 
To see so many brought up the aisle. 
Each day looks back to twin-bom night 
Till crimson curtains shut off the light. 
Each night takes leave of lagging day. 
To hasten on the milky way. 
Promptly, each night, the god-like Mars 
Rides in the van of foremost stars. 
Homeward at last the children go. 
And each is laid in a room below. 
In God's great church all nations kneel : 
All kings bow down in last appeal. 
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THE PHANTOM CONGREGATION 

PROM A PHOTOGRAPH OP A PALLING STEEPLE 

Only a picture — a falling steeple — 
A broken-oS steeple. But ah, — the people I 
Show me the people, who met there of yore I 
Show me the pastor, in life once more I 
Ghostlike they glide along the aisles, — 
Sunday-school teachers — children with smiles — 
Old men — tall men — samtly wives — 
Young men — maidens — beginning good lives. 

Pity I — The crash of it — crash of the steeple. 
Pity I — Those people, those truth-loving people I 
Truth was a child when they were young. 
Promptly they rose, and promptly sung. 

Hear the low organ, sweetly pealing I 
Wedding scenes once more revealing ; 
Hear the slow dirge, — the pastor praying. 
Great men die, — not one of them sta)ring. 
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THE PHANTOM CONGREGATION 

Hear the children's voices I ^Reciting I 
Garlands and roses all sweetly inviting. 
See the young girls with hemlock spray ! 
Winding long wreaths, — too earnest to play. — 
Mottoes and crosses — a score at least : 
Much they admired the star in the East. 
Happy the Sundays when they were young I 
Happy the choirs that whispered and sung. 
Hear the loved pastor : " Feet on the mountains, — 
Glad tidings, — the great rock and the fountains." 
Sound was the sermon, oft quoting the Word. 
Radical doctrines were never then heard^ 

Once more the choir 1 Like the swell of the sea I 
Nearer, my God, nearer to Thee. 
Dearly I love the tunes that remind me 
How sweet was the lass in the pew behind me. 
Show me my love I Her shining, white wings, — 
Show me the choir where Flora sings I 
Some one still stands beside the broad aisle, — 
Stands in her pew, — half turns with a smile. 
1894. 



ROMANCE IN CHURCH 

You know the man who comes to church 

And sits in i^ther's place ; 
Who finds the hymn and passes the book 

With such a winning grace ; — 

Sometimes we rise to sing the hymn. 
And stand quite near to sing ; 

Between the stanzas he looks at me. 
Then makes the whole church ring. 

I wish he would n't whisper so, 

And turn his i^ce to me ; 
There 's one I love, who sits quite near, 

Who 's abnost sure to see. 

When all the people are going out. 
And crowd along the aisle, 

I look across where Flora is. 

And catch her meaning smile. 
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ROMANCE IN CHURCH 

You '11 guess, perhaps, who walks with me 
And stops beside the gate ; 

The one I love, — he walks behind, 
He 's always ten steps late. 



THE GARDEN WALK 

Along his garden path a poet 

Is walking to and fro ; 
A pretty maiden left him there, 

And not an hour ago. 

Tall hollyhocks crowd his open gate, 

And sunflowers nod around. 
At mom and eve he 's walking there. 

His eyes toward the ground. 

How strange, that man loves woman so. 

Till love at last is pain ! 
How many lives are thrown away I 

How many loves are vain 1 

Children dig holes in his well-trodden path, 

And trample his flower-bed ; 
Little he heeds the children there ; 

His love has reached his head. 
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THE GARDEN WALK 

Would it be well for him to marry ? 

The girl 's too young, you see. 
He seems at least thrice her age. 

And she so pretty ! — Ah me I 



AN OLD DOG'S REFLECTIONS 

I 'll quit this kennel before 't is late ; 

Some dog or cat will rob my plate. 
Those cats I do despise ; 

They strike their soft and treacherous paws, 
Their sharp and cruel claws, 
Right in one's face and eyes. 

I Ve had a bad night, — what with fleas 
And poor digestion. Say what you please. 

We dogs have many a sorrow. 
With now and then a happy day. 

We doze our lives away 

Waiting for to-morrow. 

Some scholars think they 're all creation, 
And doubt about the dog's salvation. 

As if his chance were small. 
Who made the dog, I 'd like to know ? 

Who braves the Alpine snow. 

Outdoing saints and all ? 

no 



AN OLD DOG'S REFLECTIONS 

The D. D/s are giving up damnation ; 
They 're going in for second probation, 

To fight on another line. 
I 'm not the one to gnaw a bone 

For pure diversion thrown ; 

Mere dogmatism I decline. 

We dogs indeed can bark and bite. 
And roll and tear in desperate fight, 

After the manly sort, 
But never drink, nor smoke, nor swear ; 

I think we have you there ; 

That 's where your hair is short. 



THE PORCUPINE'S REVENGE 

We drove along a glen one day, 
Where runs a brodc beside the way ; 
Where fedlen rocks are loosely Ijring, 
And waters always foaming. 
Our dog^ the hero of my story, 
Was racing there in all his glory. 

T was there we missed this roving friend, 

And there he met his bitter end ; 

And three days later there we sought him 

In every likely place. 

We found him dead, his mouth stretched wide 

With bristling quills stuck &st inside 

Through lips and tongue ; and spines stood thick 

O'er all his lifeless &ce. 

How long he lived, how much he grieved. 
And if he thought of home bereaved. 
Or hungered for some buried bone. 
Is more than we can say. 
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THE PORCUPINE'S REVENGE 

But days seemed long and long each night, 
And no one came to see his plight, 
To foil hard nature's vengeful plan, 
And pluck the spines away. 

Some mountain dogs by saints are bred 
To save men's lives when sore bestead ; 
And dogs have watched o'er masters' graves 
Till they themselves have died. 
If loving hearts shall perish never, 
Or man alone shall live forever, 
Yet must he long and well remember 
These friends so true and tried. 

(Poor Dkk ! we used to call him a saint) 
1882. 



THREE FISHER BOYS OF BEAVER BROOK 

It was not Monday — not far from Monday, 
T is not for me to say 't was Sunday — 
Three boys went out to catch some trout, — 
Three idle boys together. 

They fished upstream, the rock-leaping stream, 
Where the woods keep out the midday gleam ; 
They reached out their poles to all the deep holes ; 
Three earnest boys together. 

When they came to the falls, to Beaver-brook Falls, 
They saw the high cliffs and moss-covered walls ; 
And heard a great roaring, a tremendous down-pouring ; 
Three wondering boys together. 

To cross o'er the brook, the high, roaring brook, 
By far too frail was the limb they took. 
For they all got wet as boys can get ; 
Three struggling boys together. 
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THREE FISHER BOYS OF BEAVER BROOK 

These waters have dashed, for ages have dashed. 
And over the rocks have tumbled and splashed. 
But never before their spray dashed o'er 
Three scrambUng boys together. 

But all this is naught, my story is naught, 
Unless I tell how many they caught, 
And what a fine string three boys can bring ; 
Three hungry boys together. 

They caught one trout, one very small trout ; 
And each of them thought he pulled one out, 
Tho' he could not see, for his hook caught a tree ; 
Three luckless boys together. 

But they all caught cold, caught a dreadful cold ; 
Yet nevertheless they lived to be old, 
And they oft may be seen in the streets of Keene, 
Three gray-haired men together. 



THE HUNTER ON HUGGINS' HILL 

I LOVE to climb the rock-built steeps. 
Where the porcupine dwelt in his cave, — 
Where the woodsia fruits and the stygia ^ creeps. 
Cling &st, ye hemlocks I Tempests will rage ; 
Dry your pitchy tears, O pine tree ! 
Black fro» the lofty brows I tremendous I 
Cliffs above cliffs, &r up, stupendous. 

I can see, from Huggins' topmost seat, 
The seven-«pired city, — cradled in hills ; 
Elm trees hide her stately street. 
Her children stray ; — loud voices calling I 
The bells I the bells of Keene are calling I 
Those prayerful bells, those Sabbath bells ; — 
A different story each one tells. 

The trapper's boat, chained to the shore, — 
The island pond, I see. The black bass 
Knoweth the fisher. Skins on his door I 

1 Stygia, a black lichen. 
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THE HUNTER ON HUGGINS' HILL 

Feet of foxes, skulls lie bleaching. 
He traps the muskrat ; the wary mink 
Snuffs at his bait. He finds in his snare 
A rabbit or partridge, dangling there. 

Here once, I came on a himter, — dead, — 
Shot with his ramrod. He lay in the bushes. 
Why shrank the dog with fear and dread ? 
That mom on the hill two friends had found him. 
"Any wife ? " I asked. " She does n't know it." 
A screaming hawk wheeled round overhead ; 
The gun was empty ! The himter dead I 



THE BLARNEY STONE IN ROBIN HOOD 

FOREST 

An Irish castle had a stone 
Where lovers met to talk alone. 
To kiss that stone insured the gift 

That goes by the name of blarney. 

A blarney stone was found in Keene, 
Strangest thing that ever was seen I 
No man can touch this kind of stone 
Until he has told a story. 

That day we found it, we talked and talked ; 
Round about it we talked and walked ; 
And every time we failed to move it. 
Each of us told a story. 

• 

Some stones, they say, have sermons inside : 
I never read them ; I never tried. 
I Ve broken many a curious one 
In hopes to learn its story. 
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THE BLARNEY STONE IN ROBIN HOOD FOREST 

Two children came wandering there, 
And sat with me on the blarney-stone chair. 
They wanted to know what the seat was for ; 
I told them a whopping story. 

This blarney gift is a graceful gift, 
And gives a man a wonderful lift ; 
But a dangerous thing for rhyming folks ; 
It made me rhyme this story. 



THE WORK IN HIS BARN 

John Landman's work for the day was done. 
When he shut his great bam doors ; 

And many a skin hung up to dry 
Above his empty floors. 

His house, on the highest hill, overlooked 
The home of the storm and the breeze ; 

And the first red rays, of the morning sim 
Lighted his locust trees. 

A white-aproned maiden came to his door, 

To look at the distant town ; 
She thought of the lot of the farmer's wife. 

Content with a calico gown. 

And trouble there was in Landman's mind, — 

Troubles are easy to borrow ; 
And troubles will weary the wings of thought, 

And turn our joys to sorrow. 
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THE WORK IN HIS BARN 

O for the days of high-priced com 1 

And O for the fields of rye ! 
And the flocks of pigeons that filled the air 

And reached across the sky. 

His children gone, and help so dear. 

Life is a hilly road ; 
And the oxen are fed by the lantern's light 

To draw the high-piled load. 

But what though Landman's crops are small 

And all his produce cheap ? 
It was not that that worried him so, 

But the hound that killed his sheep. 



THE COWS WERE LATE 

O SWEET is the bird in the gloaming heard. 
Where the pines come down to the shore ; 
And fair is the brook in the shady nook, 
And the maid at the farmer's door ; — 
White, smiling teeth half hidden beneath 
A mischievous curtain of red. 

In clematis tangles the cowbell jangles ; 

The clover is white and sweet ; 

Soft is the air of sunset there, — 

Fit place for veeries to meet ; 

There waits the maid to plait her loose braid, 

Half hiding, half turning her head. 

O mild was the air, and the rocks were bare. 
And the beeches were tipped with gold. 
And a young man tall jumped over the wall 
As after the cows he strolled, — 
" Make up ? by thunder I Never I by thunder ! " 
These words to himself he said. 
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THE COWS WERE LATE 

T is ruddy yet where the sun has set ; 

The veery calls his mate ; 

How sweet is that bird in the gloaming heard t 

What makes the cows so late ? 

How long they wait by the roadside gate ! 

Where in the world is Ned ? 

In a farmer's door are thimders in store, — 
A face as black as the gloaming ; 
The pans all set are empty yet ; 
The milkpails should be foaming. 
" No blame to the maid, — the cows got strayed." 
Something like that was said. 



THE SWING IN THE BARN 

Now, mother, you 're away. 
And I on a country farm ; 

Monadnock's blue ridge I can see, 
And all the valley's charm. 

I '11 write you some rustic verses, 
About our feurmhouse ways : 

You know the hour we break^t, — 
When the squirrel barks and plays. 

Great maples shade the walls, 

Daisies ever3nvhere ; 
And often I peep in the bush. 

For catbirds keep calling there. 

My teacups I left; — my doll, — 
" Go to sleep ! " I told hen 

I never shall like my dolls 
Again, for now I *m older. 
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THE SWING IN THE BARN 

I pick the currants and peas. 
And shell the peas in a pan ; 

My supper I share with Bossy, 
But drink all the milk I can. 

Our horse likes apples ; dear me I 
He wanted to bite my hand ; 

Tho' I talked to him so kindly, 
He seemed to understand. 

When the rain wets all the grass, 
Robins pick in the ground ; 

And often I swing in the bam 
Where swallows twitter around. 

The chicks stand preening their wings 
While thunder roars on the hill ; 

Down pours the rain from the eaves I 
I swing, — all lonely and still. 

Strange chirps all over the bam ; 

Black fiddlers creep out of the hay ; 
When the clover is safe from the rain, 

They join in a gleeful lay. 
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THE SWING IN THE BARN 

I write in the room where I sleep, 
Andy mother, I often cry ; 

I yearn for mother's love ; 
But Caro must say Good-by. 
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THE GRAVE-DIGGER 

I STOPPED to chaff the busy sexton, 

At work in a grave half-made ; 
'T is sad, — this trifling, — I merely asked him : 

" What 's the state of the trade ? " 
His isice was lighted with pleasure ; he smiled, 

When he turned and leaned on his spade. 

Well, it 's first rate, — three to-day, — 

You see they keep coming in ; 
I reckon on nine ; old Tozer makes one — 

And his wife is looking thin ; 
The Doctor, too, seems friendly. 

He promised to get me Phin." 



" Any old smokers ? " He smokes, you know. 

" You bet 1 — They 11 smoke agin some day. 
Heart-disease is a mighty sure thing ; 

'T is tea and tobacco, they say. 
Don't hurry 1 Come round 1 I *11 do my best 

If you should happen this way." 

(The second verse is truth and not exaggerated.) 
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THE THREE DAUGHTERS 

» 

I SAT near a woman taking her tea. 
And a saintly woman she seemed to be. 
And many a sorrow she knew ; 
Her summers had passed — not a few. 

One sorrow she had she told to me, 

Which led her to speak of her daughters, three ; 

For the one most earnest and true 

Was dreadfully skeptical too. 

Nor did her credit seem to vanish, 
When I was told : " She reads some Spanish." 
Yet she was the one of the three, 
Mentioned with sadness to me. 

It was not strange the mother should grieve 
That ihe prettiest one could not believe, — 
Not believe m Adam's great fall, — 
That man ever fell at all. 
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THE THREE DAUGHTERS 

Could not believe that Adam's sin 
Ruined the souls of all his kin. 
It was most sad, — and she 
The fciirest of all the three. 

I wished to console that saintly woman. 
For she was sad and I was human ; 
Said I: " Of all the three 
She '$ the daughter for me." 



I'M SIX YEARS OLD 

I 'm only a little, barefoot boy, 
And drive the cows at night. 

I stone the squirrels in the wall ; 
They chipper out of sight. 

I have a little sister now ; 

The doctor brought it, mother said. 
I always tell the honest truth, 

And say my prayer in bed. 

I love my father and my mother. 

And do just what they say ; 
They sent me once for hoarhound candy. 

Guess \yho cried, that day I 

They fooled me once with Santa Claus, 

And the giant-killer's tale. 
I like my Simday lesson ; I find 

It 's true about the whale. 
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I'M SIX YEARS OLD 

I go to school. They make me spell 
The words I knew before ; 

They give me hurly, if I but drop 
My slate upon the floor. 

I love my aimty, and my cousins 
Sometimes come to play ; 

Mother makes tarts and lots of cake, • 
I 'm awfully sick next day. 

I 'm only a little boy, and play 
At marbles on the sand ; 

The boys have won them all, except 
This shooter in my hand. 
1887. 



LOONS OF LAKE BREED 

Who drives so fzst by Roxbury church ? 
A crash at last, — a dreadful lurch. 
Loons in the air 1 Bad luck this mom. 
A red cloth is laid with four blue plates ; 
No carriage in sight, — the table waits. 
Let Nora blow the dinner horn I 

On Nelson heights the holly-bush grows ; 
Far fly the jays and crows. 
Sunrise is pleasant ; its level ray 
Lights the windmill and pump on the lawn. 
Monadnock looms up in the rosy dawn. 
And far, blue moimtains welcome the day. 

Good luck to the farmhouse I Kind mothers once more 
Under the horseshoe over the door. 
Bright be the sun on the summer home 1 
On the square, red roof and chimney wide ; 
The broad veranda and chairs outside ; 
On boat and lake and mountain dome. 
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LOONS OF LAKE BREED 

Once more from the lake a loon's wild cry ! 
Foreboding 1 a weird and ghostly cry. 
Quick 1 Nora, take the right-hand oar I 
We '11 cross Lake Breed. The wilderness wild 
Sends faintly back the cries of a child ; 
Some child is lost on the rock-bound shore. 

We '11 land on the island. On either hand 
Steep rock. How thick the spruces stand 1 
The shore-loving echoes, how calmly they rest I 
Save when the loon, a lonely bird. 
Across the lake at times is heard. 
Bad luck to him who robs her nest I 



THE CHICKADEE'S NEST 

O MOTHER, I mean to be married in church. 
And have a nice house of cherry or birch, 

All under the greenwood trees. 
And I and my birdies will travel next &11, 

And I shall love them all, 

My sweet little chickadees. 

Yes, she was married in a log-built church, 
And dug a deep hole in the end of a birch. 

And flew from tree to tree. 
And a little boy saw her darting out. 

And the chips she scattered about. 

That busy chickadee-dee. 

" Some one will steal her eggs," he thought, 
" And all her work will go for naught ; 

Chickadee's eggs are rare." 
The birdies saw the boy was near ; 

But never once thought of fear. 

So busily working there. 
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THE CHICKADEE'S NEST 

A teacher came by, with his botany class, 

And looked in the swamp, and looked in the grass, 

And looked in the hole in the tree ; 
Then cheerily sang a sweet little bird. 

And every botanist heard 

The song of the chickadee-dee. 

How swiftly our happy days will pass I 
O gone is the boy and the botany class. 

And gone is the chickadee. 
But sad was the fate that there befell 

The birds that married so well, 

And lived in the hollow tree. 

Five poor bh-dies with drooping heads ; 
Five little darlings dead in their beds. 

Some one had broken the tree 
Close down to the nest. All five, we 're told, 

Died of himger and cold, 

A sorrowful sight to see. 

O lone was the bird that married in church. 
And dug so deep in the end of a birch, 
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THE CHICKADEE'S NEST 

And lived by the Trotting Park I 
And now she wears a mourning cap, 
A sweet little mourning cap, 
And the pines are gloomy and dark. 



THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S DAUGHTER 

" Now Ida, my dear, you won't be afraid 
To stay here alone to-day ? 
My boat you can watch, aknost to the shore — 
'T is only two miles away." 

" No, father, — I '11 play with doll and kitty, 
And watch the sails and water ; 
I 'm eight years old this week, you know, — 
You won't forget your daughter ? " 

Then he sailed away from the rocky isle. 

But often looked back, I ween ; 
The child stood high on the wave-washed rocks, 

Till lost in the distant scene. 

" I '11 go to the town and get my stores. 
And something I '11 find for Ida ; 
For she 's the light that shines for me ; — 
What if some ill betide her 1 " 
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THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S DAUGHTER 

"The weather," he thinks, "perhaps may change ; 
But Ida is used to the sea ; 
She never will fear the dashing waves, 
She only will fear for me." 

And sure enough a gale came on, 

And the waves dashed high on the shores. 

They dashed at the foot of the lighthouse tower. 
And Ida was shut indoors. 

Brave Ida talks, in her lonely room, 
While she looks on the stormy sky : 
" 'T is an awful gale, and father won't come ; 
I hope he will not try." 



The doll lies down, the kitten 's asleep, — 

For Ida no more can play. 
From the windows all, she looks on the sea. 

While daylight fades away. 

What if a ship should dash on the rocks I 

I know that father would cry. 
Why can't I light the lamp^ myself ? 

I know I can, — I '11 try." 
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THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S DAUGHTER 

The lamps are high above her head. 

Although she tries a chair ; 
But then she piles some books on top. 

And makes of them a stair. 

Now bright is the light that shines on her face 

And over the sea afar ; 
And all of the lamps are blazing now. 

And shine like a new-bom star. 

Her father stood on the distant shore ; 

His hand was on his boat; 
His heart was torn with doubts and fears, 

For nothing alive could float. 

'Mid rain and gloom and driving wind 
He sees a sudden light ; 
« T is she ! 't is she 1 the little darling ! " 
No wonder he cried outright. 

The mom is bright in the lighthouse tower, 
For the sun cheers up the room ; 

There *s kissing and laughing and joyivl talk, 
And never a trace of gloom. 
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THE FALL OF QUEBEC 

Slowly pacing the city wall, 
Montcalm could see Saint Lawrence River. 
Little he thought next day to f aU, 
And lose this mighty land forever, — 
Lose the great lakes and river. 

'T is night ! — There *s boating to and fro. 
Soldiers are leaping on the strand. 
They climb in silence, single, slow, — 
The foremost few a chosen band, — 
And Wolfe is waiting there 1 

A shot 1 a shout 1 — They 're on the height ! 
Four thousand men climb up the steep. 
O friendly darkness ! O fatal night 1 
O France, your guards were all asleep, — 
Your empire all a dream. 

That bloody day, on Abraham's plain 
Three lines extend in red array. 
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THE FALL OF QUEBEC 

Brave Wolfe will lead them once again 
The reign of kings will pass away, 
And all this land be free. 

Vive la France I From out her gates 
Three bodies advance. O fatal fault ! 
The British lion calmly waits. 
Forward, England ! Quickstep 1 Halt 1 
A thrill went down the lines. 

One volley, — one crash ! — one sheet of flame ! 
And then a random fusillade. 
They fly 1 Montcalm was half to blame ; 
His imtried men were sore afraid. 
And fled for the city gates. 

Forward now, — immortal band 1 
The gates ! The gates 1 Press on ! Press on 1 
Scotland, wield your bloody brand 1 
Those gates will lead to Oregon, — 
And Freedom's utmost bound. 

O'er all this land in upper air 
The eagles screamed with fierce delight ; 
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THE FALL OF QUEBEC 

For Freedom's child was sleeping there, 

Bom in the blood of that day's fight, — 

Freedom to all the world. 

That child was nursed in Faneuil Hall, 
And tried his hand on Bunker Hill. 
Great kings have hoped the youth would fall ; 
T was when they saw him weak and ill. 
They pounced on Mexico. , 

O France, to weep so great a loss ! 
'T was not alone for brave Montcalm, — 
An empire prostrate ! — the fallen cross, — 
The altar, censer, and the palm, — 
The red men and the beavers. 

O hero Wolfe ! O happy d^th I — 
To die upon the field, content. 
He gave to Fame his dying breath ; 
His blood had bought the continent ; — 
Most fruitful blood in England. 



CHARLIE'S DECLAMATION 

DEDICATED TO THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS OP KEENE 

Now listen, children, to what I say ; 

Don't bother old folks ; stand out of the way. 

Tackle one of your size ; 
If reading comes hard, try hockey or baseball. 
Merry-go-rounds are easy to all. 
Help your brothers ; wake them early, — 

It makes them wealthy and wise. 

Mind your mothers ; try to do right ; 
Never talk back ; be polite, — 

Unless they steal your bat. 
Hello to kids you happen to meet ; 
Shout to fellows across the street ; 
And when you chase a butterfly, 

Always take off your hat. 

Carry a flag! Carry it high! 
Remember the boy that climbed the sky 
And waved his flag along the track. 
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CHARLIE'S DECLAMATION 

If ever you try Monadnock's height, 
Keep the sky always m sight. 
Fly your flag on the highest rock, 
And never try to come back. 
Never come back. 



LAST OF THE SQUAKEAGS 

KEENE IN 1746 — INDIAN ATTACK 

Dimly the twilight shows Mount Caesar ; 
Indians standing near the river ; 
Some are talking by the wigwams ; 
Bang-haired children lick the marrow, — 
Lick their fingers, scrape the stew-pots 
Made of soapstone from West Mountain. 

Spake then Bearskin to his people, 
Sitting by Ashuelot water, 
Where the sand was drifted widely, — 
Swanzey now they call the crossing, — 
Sitting by the evening firelight. 
Stars above the wigwams shining. 
" Hear my words, you Squakeag people ; 
Old am I as pine-tree giant ; 
Mosses cover its broken branches. 
Many years I Ve watched the pale face 
Shooting deer and burning forests. 
Blake's new cabin, Keene he calls it, 
Is the seed of many lodges. 
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LAST OF THE SQUAKEAGS 

Streets wiU grow like running ivy. 

Heaton girdles all the maples, 

All the pine trees. Smokes from brush-heaps 

Daily go up to highest heaven. 

Seer am I and I foretell you, 

Soon the red men all will perish ; 

Soon will gather round their Father, 

Hunting in the happy forests. 

Keene men will find our buried relics. 
Save our bones all brown and crumbling. 
Pestles and gouges, broken dishes. 
Flakes of flint and points of arrows ; 
Talk about our worn-out grinders. 
Show our skulls to all the people. 
White men call us friendly. Squakeag 
Loves the deer, loves the forest. 
White men love the bones of red men. 
Time will come when not a red man. 
Not a beaver in all these forests." 

Spake thus Bearskin to his people. 
Knowing they that on the morrow 
They should be far off and homeless. 
Sorrows lengthened on their feces 
As do shadows down West Mountain. 
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LAST OF THE SQUAKEAGS 

Wildcat then, a grandson of Bearskin, 
To his brother muttered lowly : 
" Ten new arrows I 've sharply pointed, 
Chipped from flint of far Twin Mountain, 
Flakes you see between the wigwams ; 
All I 'd give for one good bowshot 
At old Blake or at old Crissen." 

Spake then Snowbird to her sisters, 
Tallest of all the black-haired children, 
Kindest and Purest of forest maidens : 
" Woe is me, this lovely valley I 
Salmon and beaver love this river ; 
Love the shadows of the maples. 
Shadows of the leaning elm trees. 
Mink claws dot the sandy shore lines ; 
High in the air scream the eagles ; 
Look they down on Indians fishing. 
On the deer in open places. 
Hills talk back across the river ; 
Huggins and Crissen know our voices. 
Woe is me, Ashuelot water I " 
Deeply feeling spake thus Snowbird, 
Thoughtful, sorrowing more than ottiers. 

Morning saw the tribe departing ; 
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LAST OF THE SQUAKEAGS 

After Bearskin followed Snowbird, 

Squaws, pappooses, and straggling children ; 

Boys went peering along the river. 

Pale-face Blake, before his cabin, 

Saw the sunrise on West Mountain, 

On his black and stumpy clearing ; 

Saw the stakes that marked out Main Street ; 

Heard the far-off loon crying ; 

Heard a voice as maiden calling. 

Calling through the pine-tree forests. 

High upon Mine Hill in Surry 
Rested the grouping band of Squakeags. 
Backward they looked over the forests. 
Snowbird climbed a lofty boulder, 
A lonely, rounded, ragged boulder ; 
Stood there graceful, hearing, seeing ; 
Heard the panther in far Glen-Ellen ; 
Shaking back her hair too flowing. 
Saw the wide-extended valley ; 
Saw Surry mountain, saw Monadnock ; 
Saw the smoke that Fisher was making. 
Forests endless. " I was bom here. 
Know these hills, love this valley ; 
Now I leave you, leave forever. 
Woe is me, O Monadnock ! " 
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LAST OF THE SQUAKEAGS 

Years af ter^ squaws in blankets. 
In their wigwams, spoke of Swanzey, 
Spoke of Keene, the beautiful valley ; — 
Told how Snowbird climbed the boulder. 
Men have made that rock a station. 
Taking their bearings and far-off angles. 
Little they thought of spirit maiden, 
Spirit of river, lake, or mountain ; 
Still she lingers in these woodlands. 
Lingers still about this boulder ; 
Like a snowbird, white-winged snowbird. 
Lonely snowbird in December. 

Far in the north, where rolls Saint Lawrence 
Under cliffs stupendous, Wildcat 
Dwelt, and there he met the warriors, 
Ready to take the bloody warpath. 
Flakes of snow were falling, melting 
On the head of Snowbird standing 
Near the wigwams. She was thinking 
Of her girlhood, — of the beadstrings 
Blake had given her. Spoke she almost 
In a whisper to her brother : 
" Kill not Blake, but bring hhn safely ; 
Children have I, a widow ; no hunter 
ulfirings me bear-meat, brings me moose-meat." 
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LAST OF THE SQUAKEAGS 

Brightly over Keene's few houses. 
Over the fort inside the pickets. 
Brightly break the April mornings ; 
Sparrows singing on the pickets. 
Bluebirds over the open gateway. 
Dogs are barking in the bushes, — 
Something in there I Men go strolling 
To their cattle. Cows are feeding. 
Hark now ! hark I What 's that shouting? 
Hear it! Again I That 's Captain Dorman 1 
Running, shouting, ** Indians ! Indians ! " 
Knocking down the foremost Indian, 
Grapples he the other, struggling. 
Dorman was a famous wrestler. 
Tripped and twitched as quick as lightning. 
Could not twitch that greasy Indian ; 
Stripped him naked in a minute. 
Tore the blanket off the squirming 
Savage, — painted, yelling savage. 
Dorman soon runs ; Bullard is dymg, 
Shot in the back. Hall is helping ; — 
Carry him gently, his back is broken.*' 
Hear now I an hundred Indians yelling ! 
Main Street never heard such yelling. 
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LAST OF THE SQUAKEAGS 

Captain Simons dropped his Bible : 
" Help ! Help our men ! Quick there ! " 

All the fort with noise is buzzing ; 

Out they rush like hornets stinging, — 

Swearing, shouting : " Shoot ! shoot him I *' 

Mistress Kenny stops her milking ; 

Old she is and slow in walking, — 

Death-struck, stabbed, keeps on walking ; 

Stabbed she was by Dorman's Indian ; 

Falls she in the gateway, choking, 

Bloody frothing on the pathway. 

Heaton and Nims help her fedlen. 

Mistress Clark, her skirts upholding. 

Races for life, wildly screaming. 

Dropping his gun the savage chases. 
" Run ! run ! " All are watching : 
"Run I O runi " " O mother, mother I " 

Cheers go up ; all Keene is watching. 

Blake delayed too long untying 

Horse and cows ; his bam is blazing 1 

Smiling red-men his hands are shaking ; 
"How do?'' "How do?" They tie his elbows. 

Hungry Blake speaks of break&ist. 
" Pale face very good walker, — breakfast 
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LAST OF THE SQUAKEAGS 

Soon with friends in Canada wigwam." 
Baker, too, was strangely missing : — 
He was hiding in his well curb ; — 
Heard the firing, heard the echoes ; 
Swanzey heard it, sent off riders ; 
Soon in haste will march five hundred. 

Nights of dreaming ! nights of terror ! 
Women wake their husbands, trembling. 
Kenny at the gateway watching. 
Heard a noise of some one pushing 
At the fastening ; fired two bullets, 
Waking all the frightened people ; 
Dogs are barking, — candles lighting, — 
Lights all moving, — guns got ready. 
Morning showed the pathway bloody. 
Beads of wampum. All Keene must see them. 

Sunday after, boys stand counting 
Slugs and bullets ; men are walking 
With their gims down to Heaton's ; 
Poking in the ashes, finding 
Leg bones. " Look you ! one half roasted I 
Nine red devils were burnt, that 's certain ; 
Saved their scalps ! " T was Heaton said it. 
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LAST OF THE SQUAKEAGS 

Two years later Blake turned homeward. 
Mistress Blake would ransom Nathan ; 
T was not needed, " He 's just coming, 
Shaking hands, all hands he 's shaking." 

Years have passed since Nathan's story. 
Grandson Abel now is ninety. 
Still is living on the " clearing ; " 
Oldest native, bom of settlers. 
When I meet him on the sidewalk, 
I am thinking of his grandsire 
Winding through the clumps of alders. 
Thro' the willows and the hazels 
Growing then in swampy Main Street. 
Abel's son delights in forests ; 
Loves to hear his hounds when baying, — 
See the fox along the hillside ; 
Loves to see the wildcat snarling. 
Jumping at him, screaming, wounded 
In the hunting on West Mountain. 

Now I *ve finished all my verses. 
Told my story for the children, — 
Children like an Indian story. 
Scholars bring me stones and relics ; 
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LAST OF THE SQUAKEAGS 

Gratef uly theref ore, I have told them, 
How the black-haired Squakeag maiden 
Loved her wigwam in the forest, 
Loved Ashuelot's laughing water. 
1885. 
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